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The object of the Society is to reclaim, provide employment for, and 
administer all needful aid to Convicts discharged from the State Prison, the 
Houses of Correction, and the common jails. 

Dr. Avuaustinge C. Tart, State Agent for aiding Discharged Convicts, is 
sole Agent of this Society. Office, No. 11, Cornhill. Regular hours, from 
11 to 1 daily. Office open at other business-hours. Persons wishing to 
employ Discharged Convicts, or to transact any other business with the 


Agent, are requested to call as above. All correspondence should be directed 
to Dr. Taft, at the same place. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


Money designed to aid the operations of this Society should be personally 
delivered, or sent by mail, either to — 


The Treasurer, Joun A. ANDREW, Esq., 4, Court-street ; 
The President, Dr. Watter CHANNING, 21, Somerset-street; or 
The Agent, Dr. A. C. Tarr, 11, Cornhill; 


And to no other person whatever. 
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STATE REFORM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Ir will be remembered that, at the last Session of the Massachusetts Legislature, an 
appropriation of twenty thousand dollars was made for a State Reform School for 
Girls; provided an equal amount was raised, by individual donations, within six months 
from the passage of the Resolves. The whole sum having been now received, the 
Commissioners have examined various localities. In order to obtain the best views 
from practical men, they have issued the following circular : — 


1. What class of girls should be admitted to the proposed school? 

Should it receive those who have been convicted by a court for some 
criminal offence, or whose chastity has been successfully invaded? 

2. What should be the limit of age as to admission, — how young, 
and how old? 

For how long a term should girls be sent, — for their minority, or for a 
shorter period ? 

3. What should be the treatment and discipline? 

What punishments should be allowed? 

4. What instruction — intellectual, moral, and religious — should be 
given? 

5. What kinds of work — in-door or out — can girls profitably pursue * 

6. What amusements should be provided ? 

7. How long should girls be retained at the Institution? 

8. Should the main object be to apprentice the girls as soon as possi- 
ble, under the idea that the chances of reformation in a good fumily in the 
country are greater than at the Institution; or should the chief reliance 
for reformation be placed upon the Institution ? 

9. How, and by what authority, shall girls be sent to the Institution ; 
and especially those who have not been guilty of any criminal offence, but 
whose idle and vicious practices are corrupting their own morals and those 
of the community, and placing them in imminent danger of fulling into 
crime ? 

Are walls, irons, or bars, essential in order to prevent escape? 

Hoping that your interest in the general subject will induce you to 
pardon us for the number and particularity of these inquiries, and trusting, 
that, if you are unable to answer them all, you will, at least, reply to as 
many as you can, — we remain, 

Most respectfully, your obedient servants, 


Joun H. Wixxrys, 
Henry B. Rocers, ? Commissioners. 
Francis B. Fay, 


[Answers may be forwarded to our office, 142, Washington Street. ] 
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THE LIFE OF HORACE GREELEY.* 


Since the appearance of Franklin’s Autobiography, no 
book has so commended itself to the young men of America 
as the ‘ Life of Horace Greeley.” Distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view; and it matters not whether that distance 
be space or time. ‘The lives of Franklin, Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, and their contemporaries, are invested with a halo of 
glory. Weare apt to fancy that no such men live now. 
One reason is that all the dark spots in a great man’s life 
are rubbed out as his biography passes down to posterity. 
One by one, every peccadillo and defect drops out on the 
way, leaving the hero almost an angel of light. Franklin, 
for instance, was a great joker and a jolly fellow over a 
plum-pudding and a mug of ale; yet nobody remembers 
that now. He appears to this generation as a sage, a 
patriot, and a philosopher. We doubt if he was a much 
greater man than Horace Greeley. Those who live in 
1954 will, we are confident, agree with us. 

Horace Greeley was born in Amherst, N.H., in 1811. 
His early life is exceedingly attractive, and is detailed with 


* The Life of Horace Greeley. By James Parton. Mason & Brothers. 
New York. One vol. 12mo. 
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enthusiastic interest in the first hundred pages of the book 
which has suggested this article. Anecdotes, touching 
and ludicrous by turns, intersperse the chapters. His 
kindness to his parents down to the present day, his sin- 
cerity of heart, his ardent attachment to his political and 
religious opinions, his unbending integrity, his singleness 
of purpose, and his Christian spirit, illaumine every page. 
When urged to procure more becoming apparel, he looked 
at his scanty garments, and observed he ‘ guessed they ’d 
do till he had sent some more money to pay off his father’s 
debts.’ In later years he became, with his partner, involved 
in debt himself. His partner took the benefit of the bank- 
rupt law, while he worked on until the last cent was paid. 
When he was a member of Congress, he was careful to 
write no articles for the ‘Tribune’ while the House was 
in session. During that time, he devoted all his energies 
to the business he had been chosen to perform. Only one 
vote was taken during his whole term where his name does 
not appear among the ayes or nays. ‘Those who have 
spent a winter in Washington know that few members 
vote one time in ten when their names are called. Some 
attend to a large and exacting business at home, almost 
regardless of their duties to the public. Not so with Mr. 
Greeley. It would be inconsistent with his scrupulous 
integrity. We doubt if any member of Congress ever 
refused to frank letters for his friends, except Horace 
Greeley. He, we happen to know, always refused; even 
when asked by ever so distinguished a person or intimate 
friend. In fact, he did not frank his own letters when 
they related to his private business. Such men are rare. 
Their lives ought to be written. The young men of the 
present day need them. Horace Greeley is a man who 
does a full day’s work every day. But, like all men, he has 
his inconsistencies. He advocates ten hours’ labor for 
others, and works fifteen himself. All his habits at home, 
in the printing-oflice, in the editorial room, as a lecturer, 
as a farmer, and at church, are described in the book before 
us with a minuteness that captivates the reader; but seems 
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almost trespassing on a man’s domestic and personal pri- 
vacy. But Horace Greeley belongs to the people. They 
are hungry to devour every scrap that relates to his history. 
And here we are tempted to relate an anecdote that is not 
recorded in the book. Several years ago, Governor 
was on a visit to New York City. It was Saturday night, 
and Greeley invited the chief magistrate of the Empire 
State to go home and spend the night with him. The 
editor then resided at the upper end of the island in an old 
house, which he deserted during cholera-times on account 
of its proximity to nuisances. ‘The Governor accepted the 
invitation. Like Henry Clay, he esteemed Horace Greeley’s 
conversation above that of any living man. After sitting 
up till the small hours of the night, he was shown to bed. 
A clean, well-aired room, whose whole furnishing, including 
the bed, never cost the proprietor over twenty shillings 
‘York money, was reserved for the accommodation of the 
distinguished visitor. Before sunrise the next morning, 
Greeley saluted the ‘Governor of New York, and Com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy, with ‘ Halloo! 
Come! Going to sleep all day?’ It being Sunday, his 
guest had hoped to indulge a little; considering also the 
late hour at which he retired. But no: breakfast was 
waiting ; and, besides, it was necessary for Horace to be 
down town by eight o’clock that morning. ‘How do you 
get down?’ inquired the Governor. ‘ Take the cars about 
half a mile from here, said Greeley ; ‘and we are late now, 
—have to hurry.” Off the old white coat started on a 
loping but rapid gait; the Governor trotting behind, troubled 
to keep up. We do not suppose the thought ever entered 
the mind of Mr. Greeley that any more deference was due 
to ‘His Excellency’ than there would have been to a 
journeyman printer or any private citizen. 

Henry Clay, as we have already intimated, entertained 
the highest regard for Horace Greeley, notwithstanding 
their antagonistic opinions on important subjects. When 
the old man was on his death-bed, and all other visitors 
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were denied, he sent for Mr. Greeley, who spent half an 
hour in conversation with the departing sage. Mr. Clay 
was accustomed to refer to Mr. Greeley as ‘the best in- 
formed man in the country.” Mr. Greeley, we need not 
say, always reciprocated these feelings towards Mr. Clay. 
Some people regard his devotion to Henry Clay as a 
prominent inconsistency in his life. 

As an editor, Horace Greeley stands confessedly at the 
head of his profession. His management of the ‘ New 
Yorker, during the four years preceding the establishment 
of the ‘ Tribune, gave promise of his present unrivalled 
success. How or why the ‘ New Yorker’ ever happened 
to stop, we never could understand. It was a model paper, 
and had hosts of friends. ‘The biographer says it was the 
credit-system that killed it. But destiny, as- Napoleon 
would have said, had decided that Horace Greeley was to 
be an editor of a daily paper, the best in the land and the 
most influential,—in short, the ‘Tribune’ of the people. 
The history and the management of the ‘ Tribune’ are very 
minutely and fully given in the Biography, occupying 
several of its most valuable chapters. The writer seems to 
think that the great defect of the ‘ Tribune’ is its verifica- 
tion of the adage, ‘'Too much pork for a shilling’ A dozen 
boxes of matches for a penny, and ten miles of omnibus- 
riding for a sixpence, are no comparison to the ‘ Tribune’ 
for two cents. 

Mr. Parton insists that Greeley never had but two ‘isms,’ 
and that he has dropped both of these, — Fourierism and 
Grahamism. We confess that it does appear so. In his 
early career as an editor, he was disposed to let the subject 
of slavery alone. But when the slave-power stole Texas, 
involved us in war with Mexico, and broke a sacred com- 
pact, all to strengthen and extend slavery, he began to 
think it was time to awake, and see whither we were tend- 
ing. He saw also that it was idle to contend for a tariff, 
river and harbor improvement, a railroad to the Pacific, or 
universal education, while ihe slave-power was dominant 
in the government. ‘It is time freedom had something to 
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do with the affairs of the nation, said he. He has not of 
late been unfaithful to these conditions. 

We need not say that he has been a powerful opponent 
of Capital Punishment. He has written much, said much, 
and contributed much in time aud money, to enlighten the 
public mind on this subject. He has not been unmindful 
of Prison-reform. 

The religious opinions of Horace Greeley are dwelt upon 
at considerable length by his biographer, who appears to 
differ from him in belief. He, however, acknowledges that 
all that Mr. Greeley is he owes to his faith, What is 
that faith? Simply, that God is the Father of all men. 
He not only believes that, 


‘ While the lamp of life holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return,’ 


but that even after that lamp shall have been snuffed out, 
an unchanging Deity will still be willing to receive his 
repentant child. This is the sum of his religious heresies. 
As a lecturer, Mr. Greeley is described as instructive, but 
not eloquent. It is nevertheless a singular fact, that, away 
from the city of New York, he draws as large audiences as 
the most eloquent and popular speakers of the day. As 
an author, or rather as a book-maker, he has produced but 
one volume,—‘ Hints towards Reforms. As an agri- 
culturist, he is yet but an enthusiastic novice. His address 
before the Indiana State Agricultural Society is considered 
one of his best efforts. As an almanac-maker, his -bio- 
grapher passes him by without much notice. What other 
man besides Franklin has produced such an almanac as 
Greeley sends forth every year? Not much is said of Mr. 
Greeley’s great influence among statesmen and politicians, 
in the way of counsel and advice. If it were proper, it 
could be shown that not a few public measures, which 
have conferred honor upon others, really originated with 
Horace Greeley. No biography, confined to the limits 
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required, can embrace every point in such a man’s history. 
The work before us is, nevertheless, remarkably faithful as 
well as impartial. It is as exciting as a novel, while it 
deals only in facts. 


THE FROST SPIRIT. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


He comes, he comes, — the Frost Spirit comes! 
You may trace his footsteps now 

On the naked woods and blasted fields, 
And the brown hill’s withered brow : 

Hie has smitten the leaves of the grey old trees, 
Where the pleasant dreams came forth ; 

And the winds that follow wherever he goes, 
Have shaken them down to the earth. 


He comes, he comes, — the Frost Spirit comes! 
From the frozen Labrador, 

From the icy bridge of the northern seas, 
Where the white bear wanders o’er ; 

Where the fisherman’s sail is stiff with ice, 
And the luckless from below, 

In the sunless cold of the atmosphere 
Into the marble statues grow ! 


He comes, he comes, — the Frost Spirit comes! 
And the quiet lakes shall feel 

The torpid touch of his glazing breath, 
And the ring of the skater’s heel ; 

And the streams which danced on the broken rocks, 
Or sang to the leaning grass, 

Shall bow again to their winter chain, 
And in mournful silence pass. 


He comes, he comes, — the Frost Spirit comes! 
Let us meet him as we may, 
And turn with light to the parlor-grate 
His evil power away ; 
And gather closer the circle round, 
When the fire-light dances high, 
And laugh at the shriek of the baffled fiend, 
As his sounding wings go by. 
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PRIVATE EXECUTIONS: — DR. JOHNSON’S OPINION. 


Ir is a remarkable fact, that, within a few years, several 
States in the Union have authorized that executions shall 
be private. We deem this a great proof of the progress of* 
the public mind in our cause. It proves that even some of 
the most ardent advocates of the death-penalty have become 
ashamed of their own bloody work; else why this shrinking 
from the public gaze? If Capital Punishment is designed 
to moralize the community, why not have it done in the 
most public manner? Why not have the next execution 
on Boston Common? We call on those who favor this 
inhuman penalty to answer this question. ‘The truth is, 
public sentiment has driven the gallows into the jail-yard ; 
and the next step will be to drive it out of existence. It is 
soon to share the fate of the pillory and the whipping-post. 
A few years more, and executions of all kinds will cease 
for ever. 

We have been led to make these remarks, in consequence 
of an old paper, of Feb, 20, 1819, the ‘ Independent Chroni- 
cle and Boston Patriot, being placed in our hands by a 
firm friend of our cause in this city, James Whiting. 
Sometime since, we noticed from the same paper an account 
of the execution of several pirates on the Boston Neck. In 
this paper we find the sentiments of the great Dr. Johnson 
on private executions. They will be read with deep inter- 
est, coming as they do from one who had so large an 
acquaintance with human nature: — 


‘Dr. Johnson said to Sir William Scott, ‘‘The age is running 
mad after innovation, and all the business of the world is to be 
done in a new way; men are to be hanged in a new way; Tyburn 
itself is not safe from the fury of innovation.” It having been 
argued that this is an improvement, “‘ No, sir,” said he eagerly, 
‘**it is not an improvement; they object that the old method drew 
together a number of spectators. If they do not draw spectators, 
they do not answer their purpose. The old method was most 

16* 
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satisfactory to all parties; the public was gratified by a proces- 
sion; the criminal was suppurted by it. Why is all this to be 
swept away?” ‘I perfectly agree,” continues the learned bio- 
grapher of Johnson, ** with him upon this head, and am persuaded 
that executions now, the solemn procession being discontinued, 
have not near the effect which they formerly had. Magistrates, 
both in London and elsewhere, have, I am afraid, in this, had too 
much regard to their own ease.”’’ 


ANECDOTES. 


In the autumn of 1821,a man, named Desjardins, was 
tried in France, as an accomplice with Louvel, the assassin 
of the Duke de Berri. Desjardins confessed himself guilty 
of the crime; but, on his defence, contended that his confes- 
sion ought not to be used against him, because he was so 
notorious a liar that no one would credit a word he said. 
He then brought forward a troop of friends and relatives as 
witnesses to prove this. They all testified to his bad char- 


acter in this respect, and the jury returned a verdict of ‘ not 
guilty.’ 


Irish criminal history furnishes a case almost identical. 
A man on trial for highway robbery, cried out from the 
dock that he was guilty; the jury, nevertheless, returned a 
verdict of ‘not guilty.” The astonished judge exclaimed, 
‘Good God! gentlemen, did you not hear the man himself 
declare that he was guilty?’ The foreman replied: ‘ We 
did, my lord; and that was the very reason we acquitted 
him; for we knew he was so notorious a liar that he never 
told a word of truth in his life.’ 


We may mention in this connection, a cutting remark of 
Webster to a witness, who stated that he might have said 
more in his testimony, but thought he had done well in 
keeping it to himself. ‘It was of no consequence,’ said the 
great man, ‘the jury did not believe a word you did say.’ 
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Levinz reports a case in the King’s Bench, ‘ wherein the 
jury, not agreeing, cast lots for their verdict, and gave it 
according to lot; for which, upon the motion of Levinz, the 
verdict was set aside, and the jury were ordered to attend 
next term to be fined,’ 


Cooke cites a case wherein the prisoner, accused of mur- 
der, appealed, and rested his defence on the ground that 
the deceased had highly provoked him by mocking him in 
his gait and speech. The opinion given by the bench was, 
that the crime was murder. The jury deliberated for some 
time, and, finding they could not agree upon a verdict, came 
to the following understanding: ‘That they should bring 
in and offer their verdict not guilty, and if the court dis- 
liked thereof, that then they should all change their verdict, 
and find him guilty.’ Accordingly, they returned a verdict 
of ‘not guilty. The astonished court refused to receive it, 


and sent them back; whereupon they rendered a verdict of 
‘ guilty.’ 


‘The faithful Boswell,” in his anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, 
relates that, during Johnson’s visit to Scotland, a person 
was executed to please his laird. ‘ Before the heritable 
jurisdictions were abolished, a man was tried for his life in 
the court of one of the chieftains. The jury were going to 
bring him in “not guilty,’ but somebody whispered them, 
that “the young laird had never seen an execution,” upon 
which their verdict was “ death ;” and the man was hanged 
accordingly.’ 


This deference to the authority of the head of the clan is 
only equalled by the story of the highland dame, who 
reproached her ‘gude man’ with a want of respect to his 
chief, because, having been condemned, he naturally dis- 
played some reluctance at sight of the halter. ‘Git up, 
Donald, said the ‘ gude wife’ to her ‘ ain guid man,’ —‘ Git 
up, Donald, and be hangit; an’ dinna anger the laird.’ 








WORK IS PRAYER. 
BY DUGANNE. 


Brotuers, be ye who ye may ! — 
Sons of men! I bid ye pray ; 
Pray unceasing, pray with might ; 
Pray in darkness, pray in light ; 
Life hath yet no hours to spare, 
Life is toil, and toil is prayer. 


Life is toil, and all that lives, 
Sacrifice of labor gives ! 

Water, fire, and air, and earth, 

Rest not, pause not, from their birth : 
Sacred toil doth nature share ; 

Labor! labor! work is prayer. 


Seed within the fruitful ground, 
Insects in the seas profound, 

Bird and beast and tree and flower, 
Each hath labor for its dower; 
Each the mark of toil doth wear ; 
Labor! labor! work is prayer ! 


Student, in thy searching mind, 
Lo! the key of Heaven thou’lt find : 
Trim thy lamp, and burn thine oil, 
Through the midnight watches toil ; 
Lay thy soul’s great secrets bare ; 
Labor! labor! work is prayer! 


Patriot, toiling for thy kind, 

Thou shalt break the chains that bind ; 
Shape thy thought, and mould thy plan, 
Toil for freedom, toil for man ; 

Sagely think, and boldly dare ; 

Labor! labor! work is prayer ! 


Christian, round thee brothers stand, 
Pledge thy truth, and give thy hand ; 
Raise the downcast, help the weak, 
Toil for good, for virtue speak ; 





Distillation of Grain in Great Britain. 


Let thy brethren be thy care, 
Labor! labor! work is prayer! 


Pray ye all, the night draws near ; 
Toil, while yet the sky is clear ; 
Toil, while evil round ye springs ; 
Toil, while wrong its shadow flings ; 
Toil in hope, and ne’er despair ; 
Lebor! labor! work is prayer! 


DISTILLATION OF GRAIN IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tne friends of temperance in the United Kingdom have 
petitioned the Queen to suppress the use of grain for the 
purposes of distillation. It appears that the quantity has 
very much increased in consequence of the recent stopping 
of brewing and distilling in France. It is certainly horrible 
to contemplate the fact, that enough grain is distilled into 
spirits to feed five millions of people. Then this is not the 
end. About nine-tenths of the crimes spring from intem- 
perance. We give the petition to Her Majesty on the 
subject, from the Scottish Temperance League : — 


‘Your Majesty’s memorialists cannot refrain from respectfully 
and earnestly calling your Majesty’s attention to the operations 
of brewing and distilling carried on in the United Kingdom; in 
which operations are annually consumed upwards of six millions 
of quarters of grain, being equivalent to the food of five millions 
of your majesty’s subjects. And yet, large as is this quantity, it 
is this year being greatly increased by the recent stoppage of 
brewing and distillation in France; large purchasers of spirits 
having in consequence been made here for French use; so that, at 
the very season when this country can least spare it, the waste of 
grain is to be larger than usual. 

‘Your Majesty’s memorialists would respectfully urge upon 
your Majesty’s most gracious consideration, that this enormous 
waste of the bounties of a kind Providence is not a sacrifice 
imposed upon the community for the acquisition of some good, 
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otherwise unattainable; that, on the contrary, it is a wanton 
destruction of human food for the production of materials wholly 
unnecessary either as articles of diet or as beverages ; the habitual 
use of which is largely productive of crime, pauperism, disease, 
insanity, and almost every variety of physical wretchedness and 
moral depravity. In support of these opinions in regard to intoxi- 
cating drinks, your Majesty’s memorialists would beg respectfully 
to quote the following testimony signed by Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
Sir James Clark, Sir William Burnett, Dr. Neil Arnot, Dr. Rich- 
ard Bright, Dr. W. J. Chambers, Dr. John Forbes, Dr. Henry 
Holland, and, in all, by upwards of seventeen hundred medical 
practitioners, including the most eminent members of the profes- 
sion througheut the country. The testimony is as follows: — 
First, ‘* That a very large portion of human misery, including 
poverty, disease, and crime, is induced by the use of alcoholic or 
fermented liquors as beverages;”’ and, Second, *‘ That total and 
universal abstinence from alcoholic liquors, and intoxicating bev- 
erages of all sorts, would greatly contribute to the health, the 
prosperity, the morality, and the happiness of the human race.’’’ 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN MACEDON. 


Macrponian Punishments were adopted upon the prin- 
ciple of certainty in their execution. Murder was capital ; 
and so inflexible was the idea of Alexander the Great, con- 
cerning the institutions of his country, that, when he had 
killed Clitus, he insisted on submitting to death, though 
far from his own land, and would only be pacified by 
an acquittal, which the army (who were the judges of 
those matters, according to the Macedonian law) awarded 
him.” ‘The verdict of the army was, that Clitus had justly 
perished. Conspiring to take the king’s life was also 
capital; and the fatal penalty extended not only to the 
culprit and his children, but to all those as well who were 
nearly allied to him. Hence it was that some of the kin- 
dred of Philotos, who rebelled against Alexander, stabbed 
themselves, and others fled into the wilderness. 


* Q. Curtius; Crophius Antiq. Macedonia, p. 14, part i. § 6; Un. Hist. 
viii. 399. 


Tt Q. Curtius, lib. vi.; Potter Ant. i. 347; Un. Hist. viii. 399. 
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STATISTICS OF CRIME IN NEW YORK. 





In looking over the statistics of New York, we find the 
gratifying intelligence that crime has decreased during the 
last year, as the following account will show: — 


‘The number of arraignments before the Courts of General and 
Special Sessions has been less than those of the year previous. 
In the Court of General Sessions, during the year 1853, eight 
hundred and thirty-five persons were convicted of felonies and 
misdemeanors; while, during the year 1854, there were only five 
hundred and forty-four convictions. So in the Court of Special 
Sessions there were five thousand one hundred and forty-nine 
convictions in 1853; while, in 1854, there were only four thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-eight. 

‘With such a mixed population as ours, it is somewhat curious 
to notice the different species of crime to which different nation- 
alities are addicted. We heard a learned judge, of great experi- 
ence in the criminal courts of New York, once remark that nearly 
all the murders, riots, and violent assaults, were committed by 
Irishmen; daring burglaries and highway-robberies, by English- 
men; petty thefts and larcenies, by Germans ; and adroit forgeries, 
obtaining goods under false pretences, and similar offences, by 
Americans. ; 

‘The proportion of native-born criminals is trifling, compared 
with those of foreign birth. We venture to say, without fear of 
contradiction, that, within the limits of the city of New York, 
there are five times as many Irishmen convicted as native Ameri- 
cans. During the past year, there were upwards of one hundred 
and fifty convictions for crimes of a violent nature, instigated by 
revenge or by wanton brutality, and often committed under the 
influence of strong drink. These are mostly, if not altogether, 
attributable to the Irish. English criminals are scarce in number; 
but, such as they are, they have rendered themselves sufficiently 
notorious by daring robberies and burglaries. They are composed 
chiefly of men who first earned an unenviable reputation in their 
own country; and, being hunted down by the police, escaped to 
continue their depredations here, until they are brought to trial, 
and condemned to the State Prison. Germans figure largely in 
the list as perpetrators of petty larcenies, receivers of stolen 
goods, and not unfrequently as parties to assault and battery. 
On the other hand, where some grand scheme is set on foot for 
obtaining money, and ingenious frauds are practised on the public, 
an American, with rare exceptions, is sure to be the head and 
front of the offence.’ 
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THE DONATION OF THE AGE. 


Ir is said that the value of the coal estates in the Sha- 
mokin Region, Pennsylvania, donated on the 22d inst. by 
Judge Helfenstein for charitable purposes, is at least one 
and a half million dollars; and, when fully developed, will 
pay a rental greater than the interest on that amount. 
About two-thirds of this property, or one million dollars of 
it, will inure to the benefit of the poor in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and other cities; and the remainder will 
be applied in equal shares to the endowment of a free col- 
lege at Shamokin, and to the furtherance of the cause of 
African colonization. 

The ceremonies of the donation were very interesting, 
and were participated in by many distinguished gentlemen. 
Governor Bigler presided upon the occasion; and all seemed 
to be unanimous in their approval of the sentiments con- 
tained in the following toast, which was offered by a gen- 
tleman present : — 


Judge Helfenstein: — An economist and true philanthropist. 
An economist, because he donates to a variety of different objects 
at one and the same time; and a true philanthropist, because, 
having selected the subjects of his bounty, he bestows upon them 
that which will be constantly increasing in value. 


‘Tue Rurine Passion Strong in Deatn,’ — Francois de 
Montmorency, more commonly known under the name of Boutte- 
ville, was one of the most noted duellists of his time. Having 
incurred the displeasure of Louis XIII., by his hand in the death 
of Bussy D’Amboise, he was arrested as he was quitting France, 
and conveyed to the Bastile. He was tried, and condemned to 
death, May 21st, 1627; and was executed the following day, at 
the Place de Gréve, with great military pomp. He was exceed- 
ingly anxious to preserve his mustaches. The Bishop of Nantes, 
who attended the doomed man, observed to him, ‘Oh! my son, 
you must no longer dwell on worldly matters. Do you think 


still of life?’ ‘I think only of my mustaches, — the very finest 
in France,’ replied the penitent. 
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PARDONING POWER IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tuere are few persons who know any thing of the num- 
ber of applications to the Governor and Council for pardon. 
The Committee on Pardons, in the Executive Council, 
have, in the year 1854, had under consideration one hun- 
dred and fifty-threeepetitions for executive clemency. 

Four of the prisoners had been convicted of murder, and 
sentenced to be hanged. In one case, the Committee found 
no reason to recommend executive clemency. In the other 
three cases, a commutation to imprisonment for life was 
recommended. 

Six conditional pardons were recommended; viz., two 
in Suffolk, and one in each of the counties of Bristol, Essex, 
Worcester, and Franklin. 


Forty-four absolute pardons were recommended, viz. : — 


In Suffolk . 


15 
» Norfolk 3 
» Essex 6 
», Middlesex 3 
» Franklin 2 
», Hampden . 2 
»» Hampshire . 4 
» Berkshire 2 
» Worcester 5 
» Bristol 1 
»» Plymouth 1 
Total . 44 
Cases reported upon favorably were — 
Commutation from death to imprisonment for life 3 
Conditional pardons . ; ° ° . ; 6 
Absolute pardons. ; ‘ , . . . 44 


Whole number favorably reported upon . 63 
VOL. VII. 17 
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The offences for which pardons were recommended were 
as follows : — 


.* 
~ 
_ 


Burglary . ° ‘ 

Arson . ; . 

Assault with intent to kill 

Assault and battery 

Larceny . ° ° ° ‘ , 
Having or passing counterfeit money 
Adultery . 

Embezzlement . 

Assault on officer 

Common drunkard 

Attempted burglary . 

Lascivious cohabitation 





False pretences 

Forgery . ; 

Common seller . ° ° 
Assault with intent to ravish 


lat Om mem emi Oa me 


Total of pardons, absolute and conditional 50 


Of the whole number recommended for pardon, were — 


From State Prison . a ‘ : ‘ ‘ . 2 
From House of Correction : : . . - 2 
From Common Jail . e “ ; : : . 1 


Total . . . . ‘ ‘ , - 60 


Two prisoners only who had been sentenced for life were 
recommended to executive clemency; each of them had 
been imprisoned nearly eight years. ‘The unexpired terms 
of the remaining forty-eight recommended for pardon, were 
as follows :— 


Six months and less 
From six to twelve months 
» twelve to eighteen months 
» eighteen to twenty-four months 
», twenty-four to thirty months 
Over thirty months . ° 


Total . 


—— == 
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Of the one hundred cases reported upon adversely, 
were — 


From Suffolk . . , ‘ . , ‘ . 64 
», Hampshire 2 
» Berkshire 4 
» Middlesex 15 
»  Jssex 5 
»» Worcester 6 
» Bristol 5 
» Plymouth 4 
»» Hampden 9 
» Norfolk 2 

Total . , ; . . . , - 100 


In the case of Casey, for the murder of Mr. Taylor and 
wife in Natick, the Committee declined to interfere, and 
he was executed. William Barker, confined in Worcester, - 
has had his sentence commuted from death to imprison- 
ment for life. ‘There are now two prisoners under sentence 
of death; one in New Bedford,* the other in the House of 
Correction at South Boston. 

Our Constitution says, ‘ The power of pardoning offences, 
except in cases of impeachment, shall be in the Governor, 
with the advice of the Council” The Revised Statutes, 
chap. 142, § 12, say, ‘In all cases in which the Governor is 
authorized by the Constitution to grant pardons, he may, 
by and with the advice of the Council, and upon the peti- 
tion of the person convicted, grant a pardon upon such 
conditions, with such restrictions and under such limita- 
tions as he may think proper.’ 

There was pardoned in Massachusetts, from 1835 to 
1846, one convict of 1,804. 

In 1854 there were 1,200 applications to the Executive of 
New York for pardon. It has been proposed there to have 
a Council similar to that of Massachusetts, and not have 
the applications brought immediately before the Governor. 


* Since writing the above, the sentence of Murphy, convicted of the 
murder of his wife in Fall River, has been commuted to imprisonment for 
life in the State Prison. He has since been conveyed from the House of 
Corréction at New Bedford, to the State Prison at Charlestown. 
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We close with the following table : — 


PARDONS IN THE FOLLOWING PRISONS, IN ONE OR SEVERAL YEARS, 
FROM 1835 Tro 1846. 


Convicts. 
District of Columbia, one convict pardoned of . , e 87.00 


Vermont, a - in ° 5.87 
Maine, ve - a ‘ : ‘ 20.74 
New Hampshire, - a . 4 ; 4.56 
Connecticut, - sis P . ‘ 36.50 
Massachusetts, a om . ‘ ' 18.04 
Virginia, *” ° ; ° 33.31 
Maryland, ‘ *” ‘ , ; 41.00 
Sing Sing, New York ‘i ‘ j : 21.25 
Auburn, New York - ‘ . 17.83 
Eastern Penitentiary, Pen. - ‘ ‘ : 20.37 
Western Penitentiary, Pen. - ° , ; 6.43 
Mississippi, ” ‘ ‘ ° 10.81 
Kentucky, » ° ° : 8.50 
Ohio, 9° ° ° ° 11.31 
Rhode Island, - ‘ : : 18.00 


REPORT OF WORCESTER CITY MISSIONARY. 


Tue Rev. William T. Sleeper says he has made two 
thousand visits among the poor and the vicious. He 
has had five hundred applications for charity. There are 
nearly three hundred places where intoxicating liquors are 
sold. Mr. Sleeper alludes very justly to the injurious ten- 
dencies of billiard and bowling saloons. He suggests a 


change in the system of remunerating the police, and 
says:— 


‘When the judge and constables (the marshal excepted) are 
supported by the fines upon the heads of criminals, there is a 
strong temptation for them to wish there might be a large number 
of offenders. When their living abounds just in proportion as, 
crime abounds, we can hardly expect it in human nature to be 
over-anxious to dry up the sources of crime.’ 


The whole number of cases brought before the Police 


Court was about one thousand; three-fourths originated 
from strong drink. 
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SWINDLING PRISONERS. 


We copy the following from the ‘Boston Journal.’ 
There are cases of this sort that frequently happen. It 
shows the necessity of having a chaplain at our common 
jail to look after the prisoners. A few facts of this sort 
will soon arouse the public mind: — 


‘For a long time past, two or three pettifoggers or pretended 
lawyers have been in the daily practice of hanging about the 
Police Court, and actually begging cases, greatly to the annoyance 
of both officers and prisoners, when their services can be of no sort 
of benefit to the latter. The mode of procedure on the part of 
these officious persons was illustrated this morning by an in- 
dividual who has been a “‘ hanger on” about the court-room for 
the past two or three weeks. A man named O’Brien was up for 
drunkenness; and the person referred to, ascertaining the nature 
of the charge against him, told the prisoner that for three dollars 
he could be of great service to him, and get him off easy ; and that, 
unless he had some one to look out for his case, it migut go hard 
with him. The poor man, fearing that it might indeed ‘* go hard 
with him,”’ handed the individual three dollars as a fee. O’Brien 
was in due time called to the stand, and in the usual manner was 
informed by the clerk that he was charged with being drunk. He 
at once pleaded guilty; and the customary fine of three dollars 
and costs was imposed, amounting in all to five dollars seventy- 
six cents. The individual who had promised to “ get him off 
easy’ said not a word to the court in regard to the case; and, if 
he had, whatever he might have uttered would have made no sort 
of difference in the result, as the fine was the very lowest which 
the court ever imposes upon a person who pleads guilty of drunk- 
enness. ‘Thus, by making O’Brien believe that he could be of 
‘great service to him,” the officious individual obtained three 
dollars from him by false representations; and the unfortunate 
man could ill afford to pay even the five dollars and seventy-six 
cents, the amount of the fine and costs. An officer informs us 
that the same individual operated in precisely the same manner 
upon two or three persons who were before the court last week 
for drunkenness. It is to be hoped that his swindling operations 
will be stopped at once.’ 
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INSTITUTIONS FOR JUVENILE CRIMINALS. 


WE now have in the United States some ten or twelve large 
and flourishing institutions of this character; which, in the New 
England States, are styled State Reform Schools, and, in other 
States, Houses of Refuge. The successful results of each of these 
have proved their estimable value as effectual means of rescuing 
youthful offenders from lives of crime and degradation, and of 
making them moral and industrious citizens. 

The oldest ‘of them is the Asylum of the New York Society, at 
the foot of East Twenty-sixth Street, which was founded and went 
into operation in 1824. It is under the management of the trus- 
tees of the society, but receives $8,000 annually from the State. 
In 1853 it received from the State $85,902.68 for the erection of 
its new building on Randall’s Island, which is now nearly com- 
pleted ; and it is expected that the children will be removed there 
this fall. This new edifice is intended to accommodate 1,000 
children. Whole number of children committed from 1824 to 
1854, 5,948 ; number remaining January 1, 1853, 413; admissions 
during 1853, 408; and discharges 440,— leaving on January 1, 
1854, 381. Income for the year, $35,004.92. Average age of 
all admitted was thirteen years and eight months. In both the 
boys’ and girls’ departments are various workshops; and both 
sexes show great skill and industry in their various pursuits. 
During the last year, the boys were employed in making chair-seat 
frames from the rough plank, and filling them with cane; and in 
making pocket-books, daguerreotype-boxes, spectacle-cases, razor- 
strops, shoes, &c. The boys make and mend their shoes and all 
their clothes, except the shirts, which are made by the girls. The 
girls also make their own wearing apparel, and do all the washing 
for the house; so that the entire work of the institution is done 
by children. At stated times, a.considerable portion of the inmates 
are sent to work on a farm on Long Island, belonging to the in- 
stitution. The superintendent is John W. Ketcham. 

The Western House of Refuge, at Rochester, was opened in 
August, 1849; and received 31 inmates during that year. During 
1853, 112 boys were committed to it, and 72 discharged; leaving 
inthe house, January 1, 1854, 205. Whole number received 
since its opening, 340. Of those received in 1853, the youngest 
was seven, the oldest eighteen; average age about thirteen years. 
Their parentage was: — American, 39; Irish, 40; English, 8; 
German, 18; French, 5; Italian, 1; colored, 2; 53 had lost one 
parent, 17 had lost both; the parents of € had separated; and 
the parents of 46 were, one or both, intemperate. Monroe 
County furnished 54; Erie, 25; Oswego, 11; and the rest were 
from various western counties. Offences: vagrancy, 29; petit 
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larceny, 54; grand larceny, 17; burglary, 5; &c. Of the 72 
discharged, 26 were sent home, 36 were indentured to trades; 
and most of these are now pursuing the paths of industry and 
sobriety. The managers urged the last Legislature to erect an 
additional wing, in accordance with the original plan of the build- 
ing, at an expense of $30,000, making the entire cost of the 
establishment about $120,000. The current expenses of last year 
were $23,354.85; avails of boys’ labor, $5,769.78. 

New York City Institutions. — There are several institutions and 
associations devoted to the wise and most praiseworthy efforts of 
arresting the alarming increase of juvenile crime, and the refor- 
mation of vicious children and youth of both sexes. Among 
these is conspicuous the New York Juvenile Asylum, incorporated 
by act of June 30, 1851, which takes under its care*and manage- 
ment children between the ages of five and fourteen years who may 
belong to these two classes: first, those who by consent of parents 
or guardians are voluntarily surrendered and entrusted to it; and 
second, those committed to its care by any magistrate of the city, 
instead of sending them to the otherwise appointed city institu- 
tions. The asylum is in construction near High Bridge, and will 
provide for 500 inmates. The grounds consist of twenty-three 
acres. The expenses have been provided for by the subscription 
of $50,000 by the founders, and an equal amount by the city. 
The building now occupied is in Fifty-fifth Street, near the East 
River, under the superintendence of Dr. J. D. Russ, and contains 
over 200 inmates, mostly boys. 

The results of the Five Points House and School of Industry, 
under the superintendence of L. M. Pease, and that of the Ladies’ 
Methodist Mission, in the same locality, are well known to our 
readers. The Girls’ Industrial School in Avenue D, and the 
Children’s Aid Society, are also accomplishing much in providing 
education and labor for the destitute and ignorant chidren of this 
great city. 


Mercy.—The first sentence of death the young sovereign, 
Queen Victoria, was required to sign, was that of a soldier con- 
demned to death for desertion. The queen read it, and asked the 
minister who brought it to her, ‘Have you nothing to say in 
behalf of this man?’ 

‘Nothing,’ was the reply: ‘he has deserted three times; but,’ 
said the brave veteran who relates the anecdote, seeing her 
majesty’s anxiety, I added, ‘though he is a very bad soldier, 
some witnesses spoke for his character; and, for aught I know to 
the contrary, he may be a good man.’ 

‘Oh! thank you for that a thousand times,’ exclaimed the 
queen; and, hastily writing ‘ Pardoned’ on the paper, she put it 
across the table, with her fair hand trembling with emotion. — 
Queen Victoria, from her Birth to her Bridal. 








CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 


In our last, we quoted from a very valuable work, by the 
Rev. Mr. Christmas, of London, on Capital Punishments. 
It is addressed to the Rev. Sir John Page Wood, Bartt., 
B.C.Lx It is one of the ablest productions on that subject, 
if we except the writing of Livingston, that has ever been 
published. Mr. Christmas is an Episcopalian, formerly of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. He writes like a sincere 
man; and, as he does not belong to that class in America 
who usually advocate the abolition of the gallows, we 
really hope his words will be read with the deepest 
attention, especially by the religious part of our com- 
munity :— 


‘The punishments of that law were arranged according to a 
scale commencing with pecuniary fines of a small extent, and 
reaching through certain temporary separations from the congre- 
gation to the penalty of death by stoning, or in some cases even 
by fire. But one idea runs through every enactment of the 
Mosaic code, whether it be penalty or whether it be sacrifice, viz., 
that of propitiation; and thus the punishment of death inflicted 
upon the offender assumes as direct an aspect of expiatory sacrifice 
as the offering of a bull or of a goat for sin. We are led to this 
conclusion from observing that the provisions of the law by which 
death is denounced against certain offences are found among 
others which expressly state this principle, —if a man kill the 
ox or the ass of his neighbor, he shall make it good; * if he 
deprive his neighbor of an eye, he shall suffer the loss of an eye 
himself; if an ox gore a man, the ox shall be put to death, and 
his flesh shall not be eaten; + but if the animal was known to be 
dangerous, then the life of the owner, as well as the life of the 
beast, were to be sacrificed. Indeed, blood was in a peculiar 
manner regarded as sacred, —the blood of beasts as well as the 
blood of man; and there is one passage, so remarkable on this 
topic, that, were there no others, it would be sufficient to make 
us pause before we accepted the Mosaic value of blood as binding 
upon us: it occurs in the third and fourth verses of the seven- 
teenth chapter of Leviticus; and provides, that, any person slaying 
a sacrifice to the Lord from among his own cattle in the fields, 


* Levit. xxiv. 18, et seq. + Exod. xxi. 28, e¢ seg. 
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instead of bringing it to the door of the tabernacle, shall be put 
to death. ‘He hath shed blood, and that man shall be cut off 
from among his people.” 

‘ Whence, then, this high value set upon blood? It is clear 
that it regarded not the actual but the typical value. Every part 
of the Mosaic law was calculated to bring before the mind of the 
Israelite a constant system of expiation, and the fact that ‘‘ with- 
out shedding of blood there is no remission of sins.” But if God 
required the life of man as an expiation, according to the scale by 
which, in like manner, he required the life of an ox, it is clear 
that the expiation was as satisfactory in the one case as in the 
other, and the temporal punishment received as a satisfaction for 
the crime. But this theory demands that there should be an 
onward looking to some more perfect atonement of which all these 
expiatory sacrifices, whether human or animal, were but the types 
and shadows; and hence, as Christians, we believe that it was by 
faith in a coming Saviour that the Israelite obtained salvation. 

‘If we are right in regarding these enactments as providing a 
typical but expiatory sacrifice, it is clear that they were then 
looked on in a light in which it is impossible now to contemplate 
them Now that “there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin,’’* 
that types and shadows have passed away, and that we look back 
on an atonement already accomplished, — on “one full, perfect, 
and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of 
the whole world,’ + — it must be clear that Capital Punishments 
follow the rule of the daily sacrifice, and are not only no longer 
required, but no longer lawful. The spiritual condition of the 
man whose life is taken as an expiation for his offences, under a 
typical dispensation, is manifestly widely different from that of 
a man whose life is taken from him without any idea of expiation, 
and whose acceptance with God is to be sought on totally different 
grounds.’ 


Our Triats. —If God hath sent thee a cross, take it up and 
follow him ; use it wisely, lest it be unprofitable; bear it patiently, 
lest it be intolerable: behold in it God’s anger against sin, and 
his love towards thee, — in punishing the one, and chastening the 
other. If it be light, slight it not; if heavy, murmur not. Not 
to be sensible of a judgment is the symptom of a hardened heart ; 
and to be displeased at his pleasure is a sign of a rebellious will. 
— Quarles. 





* Heb. x. 26. t Communion Service, Consecration Prayer. 
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instead of bringing it to the door of the tabernacle, shall be put 
to death. ‘*He hath shed blood, and that man shall be cut off 
from among his people.” 

‘ Whence, then, this high value set upon blood? It is clear 
that it regarded not the actual but the typical value. Every part 
of the Mosaic law was calculated to bring before the mind of the 
Israelite a constant system of expiation, and the fact that ‘‘ with- 
out shedding of blood there is no remission of sins.”” But if God 
required the life of man as an expiation, according to the scale by 
which, in like manner, he required the life of an oz, it is clear 
that the expiation was as satisfactory in the one case as in the 
other, and the temporal punishment received as a satisfaction for 
the crime. But this theory demands that there should be an 
onward looking to some more perfect atonement of which all these 
expiatory sacrifices, whether human or animal, were but the types 
and shadows; and hence, as Christians, we believe that it was by 
faith in a coming Saviour that the Israelite obtained salvation. 

‘If we are right in regarding these enactments as providing a 
typical but expiatory sacrifice, it is clear that they were then 
looked on in a light in which it is impossible now to contemplate 
them Now that “there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin,’’* 
that types and shadows have passed away, and that we look back 
on an atonement already accomplished, — on “one full, perfect, 
and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of 
the whole world,’ + — it must be clear that Capital Punishments 
follow the rule of the daily sacrifice, and are not only no longer 
required, but no longer lawful. The spiritual condition of the 
man whose life is taken as an expiation for his offences, under a 
typical dispensation, is manifestly widely different from that of 
a man whose life is taken from him without any idea of expiation, 
and whose acceptance with God is to be sought on totally different 
grounds.’ 


Our Trrats. —If God hath sent thee a cross, take it up and 
follow him ; use it wisely, lest it be unprofitable ; bear it patiently, 
lest it be intolerable: behold in it God’s anger against sin, and 
his love towards thee, — in punishing the one, and chastening the 
other. If it be light, slight it not; if heavy, murmur not. Not 
to be sensible of a judgment is the symptom of a hardened heart ; 
and to be displeased at his pleasure is a sign of a rebellious will. 
— Quarles. 


* Heb. x. 26. t Communion Service, Consecration Prayer. 








IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


Tuis law has long been oppressive; and we are glad 
to find the Chief Magistrate, in his Message, calling the 
attention of the Legislature to its provisions : — 


‘Our existing law, in arrests on mesne process and commitment 
on execution, imprisons for debt without a trial as to the question 
of property, léaving the debtor to swear out, making imprisonment 
precede judgment, and practically presuming the debtor to be 
guilty of fraud until he proves himself innocent. These provisions 
are unjust, and should be done away with; though some process 
should be provided whereby the fraudulent debtor may be subject 
to examination regarding his property, and be compelled to apply 
it to the payment of his just debts. 

‘To accomplish these purposes, the creditor might be required to 
make oath that he believes the debtor to have property fraudulently 
concealed, which he fails to apply to the payment of his debts ; 
and to have a summary hearing or trial on this charge, immedi- 
ately after the arrest on the writ and before the commitment on 
execution. If convicted, the debtor is imprisoned, not for debt, 
but for fraud; and imprisonment for debt, so justly odious, is 
entirely abolished. 

‘If a statute be enacted, embodying these provisions, it might 
be well to place the business in the hands of commissioners 
appointed for the purpose, instead of leaving it to the justices of 
the quorum who now conduct it. The numbei of persons com- 
mitted to jail for debt and in civil suits for tort, in Suffolk County 
alone, is seven or eight hundred annually. In the large number 
. of arrests in the suits for tort, much oppression exists; and arrests 
for slander, especially, might safely be abolished.’ 


A REMARK was once truthfully made by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, that the girl at the spinning frame tied a broken thread so 
carelessly, that when the fabric was woven and dressed it was 
imperfect, and the master traced it back to the girl who carelessly 
caused it, and she was made to pay the damage. So it will be 
with us, if we do not exert a good influence on society: there will 


be a damaged woof, a faulty thread, and the Great Master will 
trace the fault to its source, 
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CRIME IN MICHIGAN. 


In view of recent tragedies consummated in Michigan, 
the Detroit ‘ Enquirer’ says : — 


‘One thing should be done at once, it seems to us; and that 


thing is to reinstate upon the statute-book the death-penalty for 
murder.’ 


Isn’t the above, from the ‘Journal of Commerce, rather 
loose in its data for so great a conclusion? ‘There have 
been ‘recent tragedies’ in Michigan, it seems, and they 
don’t hang anybody there ; therefore let hanging be restored. 
But have there been no ‘recent tragedies’ in other States, 
where hanging has not been abolished? Most certainly. 
Is it shown that those in Michigan are more numerous 
or more horrible than the others? ‘That is not even at- 
tempted. Then how is the inference justified ? 

We do not know whether there have been more or fewer 
murders in Michigan becatuse of the abolition of hanging, 
— we are willing to hear evidence on that point. But of 
this we are quite confident. There have been more mur- 
ders in New York, during the past year, with the gallows 
already ready, than in Michigan, during the last four years, 
with the gallows abolished there. The population of Michi- 
gan is a little less than that of New York City. We don’t 
say that this proves any thing; but it is certainly a full offset 


to the argument for hanging quoted above.— New York 
Tribune. 


CoUNTERFEITING IN StaTE Prison. — The Michigan papers 
assert that the prisoners in the State Prison at Jackson have 
actually been engaged in the manufacture of bogus coin; and, by 


aid of accomplices outside the walls, have put the same in cir- 
culation. 








ASYLUM FOR INEBRIATES. 


WE trust the present Legislature will take this important 
subject into consideration. We cannot do better than to 
quote the words of a distinguished philanthropist to show 
its importance. It is addressed to the Legislative Tem- 
perance Society : — 


‘Dear Sir, —It would be gratifying to me, if you would, in 
some way, introduce into the meeting of the Legislative Tempe- 
rance Society, the subject of establishing a temporary home for 
persons discharged from the House of Correction, and where they 
have been confined for being common drunkards; and also for 
persons of that description who may not have been sentenced to 
that place. Of those who are discharged from prison, many might 
be saved, if we had a place where we could keep them for a few 
days, until employment could be found for them. I wish you 
would give me your influence, in aiding me in my plan, in any 
way you think best. Isent in a petition to the last Legislature, 
with many respectable signatures; and the subject was referred to 
the present session. I hope it will be called up, and that the 
members will think as I do in relation to it, and thoroughly inves- 
tigate the matter. At present, a poor unfortunate woman, of 
intemperate habits, is taken from her family, and sent to the 
House of Correction; and, before she comes out, her family is 
scattered, and she knows not where to find her friends, or perhaps 
her children. She has nowhere to lay her head, unless she seeks 
shelter in some den or some back lane about Ann Street. There 
she gets drunk, and gets sent back to the House of Correction 
perhaps in two or three days; and it is the same with the men. 
Eight-tenths of all that go to the House of Correction are for 
drunkenness.’ 


Gon’s Ways. — If God meets with a very good field, he pulls 
up the weeds, and lets the corn grow; if indifferent, he lets the 
corn and weeds grow together ; if very ill, he gathers the few ears 
of corn, and burns the weeds. Were it not for God’s dear chil- 
dren that are intermixed with the world, it could not stand: the 


wicked owe their lives unto those few good whom they hate and 
persecute. — Bishop Hall. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


A South-side View of Slavery; or, Three Months at the South in 1854. 
By Neuemiau Apams, D.D. Boston: T. R. Marvin, and B. B. Mussey & 
Co. 1854. 16mo, pp. 216.— We have read this work with mingled 
feelings of astonishment, pity, and contempt ; and, we may confess it, 
with some risings of the ludicrous. It is a defence of slavery by a Boston 
divine. He has undertaken to prove that the North is wrong, the South 
right in the matter; to show that servitude is the natural condition for 
millions of his brother men; to suggest its appropriateness for a large 
portion of the laborers at the North ; ‘ that slavery in the abstract is right, 
and in the concrete beautiful,’ &c., &e. To those who know the ante- 
cedents of the hoodwinked doctor, his declaration of a strong sympathy 
with freedom prior to his Southern tour, will doubtless be a matter of 
astonishment. There may be persons who were aware of this proclivity ; 
but, certain it is, the community, judging from acts not words, had come 
to a widely different conclusion. But let us follow Dr. Adams in his 
tour. According to his own story, he set out with his mind filled with a 
hatred for slavery, and an intense love of freedom. He first sees slaves on 
board the steam-tug, in going up the Savannah River ; they bear ‘ unques- 
tionable marks of servitude in their whole appearance ;’ they ‘ smiled with 
kindly looks,’ but the bashful divine ‘ was yet not sufficiently at home’ to 
speak with them. Reaching the landing, the doctor is surrounded by 
slaves. They move his trunk as he requests; they put their hands to 
their hats; they laugh, the doctor ‘began to laugh with them, —it was 
irresistible ;’ he makes the remarkable discovery that they lift ‘ one leg 
in laughing ;’ we feel sorry that Dr. Adams has not stated whether or 
not he imitated them in this particular. He sees ‘ young women with 
bandanna and plaid cambric turbans ;’ meets a slave who makes in salu- 
tation ‘ such a rhetorical lifting of the arm,’ his hand describes ‘such a 
line of grace,’ that a tremendous load was lifted from his (the doctor’s) 
mind. The slaves seemed so happy and so courteous, that he was ‘ tempted 
with some vain feelings, as though they meant to pay him some special 
respect.’ He gazes with admiration on a band of colored musicians ; 
feasts his eyes upon ‘ one of the bass drummers who was a fine specimen 
of the human frame, his points set off by his tight military dress, while a 
pair of green periscopic spectacles gave an additional touch to his looks.’ 


At the sight of a cane made from the timber _he old ‘ Constitution,’ 
VOL, VII. 18 
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and a locomotive called ‘ New Hampshire,’ his ‘ New England feelings 
arose and glowed within him.’ He grows patriotic at thinking that the 
officer commanding the military ‘ led the Georgia detachment of troops to 
our north-eastern frontier, during our trouble respecting the boundary 
question.’ A ludicrous instance this of the gullibility of the ignorant 
traveller. The streets at night are very quiet; and he suggests that 
northern clerks like southern slaves be confined at home after eight 
o’clock. He devotes a section to the dress of the slaves, and really makes 
us wonder that tailors and dressmakers do not procure their fashions 
from southern cities instead of importing them from Paris; he omits to 
say, however, that as the limbs of the slaves belong to their master so 
also do the clothes in which they are encased. He states some new facts 
concerning labor which are of interest. ‘I have spent summers upon 
northern farms,’ he says, ‘ where the owners and their hands excited my 
sympathy by toils to which the slaves on many plantations are strangers.’ 
‘ Taking each day’s labor by itself, it is no more toilsome than that per- 
formed by a hired field-hand at the North.’ We expect soon to see hosts 
of our laboring men migrating to this land of milk and honey; surely the 
doctor’s views of the matter ought to have that effect. Dr. Adams thinks 
a powerful incentive for slaves to labor is found in the fact that their 
masters are bound to feed and clothe them, and to support them in old 
age. Apply that idea to the ‘ bone and muscle’ of the North, and how 
rapidly would it deteriorate. 

Dr. Adams says that slaves do not enjoy good health in well built 
eabins ; that Hood would never have sung his ‘ Song of the Shirt,’ had he 
seen only negro seamstresses, &c. The statements concerning crime and 
its punishment are singularly faulty. The doctor is in ecstasies at the 
religious development of the slaves. They never sleep in church; a 
novelty of immense importance in the eyes of our admiring traveller. 
They ‘ are as faithfully and thoroughly instructed in the Word of God as 
any class of people.’ He says the slaves are often taught to read the 
Bible, and prohibitory laws against teaching them to read are ‘ dead 
letters.’ Mrs. Douglass did not find this to be the case. Dr. Adams 
thinks the slaves happy, because he did not ‘ perceive in their prayers 
anything that reminded him of their condition as slaves.” One man 
prayed so loud that he might be ‘ heard distinctly across the Connecticut 
River.’ The choir delighted our Peter Simple. ‘A tall, intelligent negro,’ 
holding his hymn-book and singing-book ‘ both at arms’ length,’ put his 
foot in a chair, ‘as though for greater purchase,’ and starts off‘ with an 
explosive note ;’ a yellow girl, ‘with round face and neat attire;’ ‘an 
elderly negro, . . . with his head thrown back ;’ ‘ an intensely black man, 
... in a Petersham coat,’ and others assist him ; and it seems even better 
than the singing at the doctor’s own church. We would like to speak of 
other points, but must refrain. 

The most ardent advocate of the ‘ peculiar institution’ could hardly 
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have entered more into the spirit of the system than this Christian divine. 
He has advanced ideas that have been met and exploded over and over 
again, and stated, as sober truth, propositions and ‘ facts’ which have no 
foundation save in some fertile brain. The Old and the New Testament 
are twisted to uphold the most abominable system of iniquity that ever 
cursed the earth. It is a singular feature of the times, that, while no poli- 
tician dares take a ‘South-side View of Slavery,’ a prominent clergyman 
is found to do it. What a contrast, — Adams of ’76, Adams of ’54! 
Says Henry Ward Beecher of this work :—*‘ Read that book in Faneuil 
Hall, and a thousand indignant ghosts would come flocking from the past, 
as if they heard the old roll-call on Bunker Hill. Read it on Bunker Hill, 
and would there be a flame and earthquake? No; but its granite shaft 
would stand in silent majesty pointing its finger to heaven and to God, an 
everlasting witness against slavery and all its abettors.’ 


Ida May; a Story of Things Actual and Possible. By Mary Lancpon. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—Ida May is a work of power. The 
story of the heroine is not its great feature ; for, though evidence is not 
wanting to prove the possibility of the groundwork, it is not such as readily 
wins confidence ; neither are the secondary incidents devoid of a certain 
air of improbability. Let us not be understood, however, as saying the 
plot and circumstances are not interesting and attractive ; far from it; but 
that, considered merely as a work of fiction, it is not superior to many 
novels we might name. To us its great recommendation is the picture it 
presents of life in the South, and of the workings of slavery as a system. 
In these particulars it is exceedingly valuable. The author writes forcibly, 
yet calmly; plainly understands her theme, and realizes its importance. 
She has probably not taken exceptional cases of kindness, certainly not of 
cruelty, but endeavored to steer midway between extremes. The oper- 
ation of the ‘peculiar institution’ upon those who favor it and those 
who oppose it seem to us very happily drawn. In the course of the dia- 
logue, which possesses the great charm of naturalness, the arguments 
pro and con relating to slavery are well discussed. No one can rise from 
the perusal of Ida May without a deeper abhorrence of the abominable 
system of Southern slavery. The name of the talented author still remains 
a secret, notwithstanding innumerable conjectures as to her identity. We 
need hardly remark that the sale of this book promises to eclipse all late 
works excepting ‘ Uncle Tom.’ 


The Boston Almanac for 1855.— The twentieth volume of this work is 
before us, from Jewett & Co. It is got up by Damrell & Moore and 
George Coolidge. The present compares very favorably with any of its 
predecessors, and contains a vast amount of information. The usual 
compendium of streets, trades, municipal officers, state government 
courts, &c., &c., are given. We cannot particularize its contents for wend 


of space ; suffice it to say, it is indispensable to Bostonians, and useful to 
all New Englanders. 
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Paul and Julia; or, the Political Mysteries, Hypocrisy, and Cruelty of 
the Leaders of the Church of Rome. By Joun Cravupius Pirrat. Boston: 
Edward W. Hinks & Co.— The present crusadé against Catholicism has 
given rise to a large class of works bearing upon the polity of the Romish 
Hierarchy ; and, among the pens which have been enlisted in the strife, 
few have the reputation of that wielded by Mr. Pitrat. Of ‘ Paul and 
Julia,’ our correspondent D. K. Lee says: ‘I like the work much; it is 
finely conceived and well sustained, and is very eloquent in both thought 
and style.’ Rey. A. St. John Chambre says: ‘ As an unveiling of Jesuit- 
ical scheming, it is unrivalled.’ 


Leaves from the Tree Igdrasyl. By Mantua Russett. Boston: John 
P. Jewett & Co.— We perused this book from beginning to end, and laid 
it down with a feeling that our time had been spent to advantage. All 
readers may not comprehend from its title the character of the volume. 
The motto from Carlyle explains it: ‘I like, too, that representation they 
(the old Norsemen) have of the tree Igdrasyl. All life is figured by them 
asatree. Igdrasyl, the Ash-tree of existence, has its roots deep down in 
the kingdoms of Hela or Death; its trunk reaches up heaven-high; 
spreads its boughs over the whole universe: it is the tree of Existence. 
Is not every leaf of it a biography, — every fibre there an act or word?’ 
The book is a collection of sketches, exceedingly valuable for the admirable 
talent the author has shown in portraying character. Miss Russell is a 
strong, earnest, hopeful woman; she wields a vigorous pen, and a senti- 
ment of true humanity breathes forth from these pages. The character 
of Elizabeth Lytton in ‘The Diary,’ which commences the book, is worth 
a host of the heroines of modern novel writers. Such stories as ‘ The 
Almshouse Boy,’ ‘ Love’s Labor Not Lost,’ ‘ Uncle John’s Visit,’ &., 
deserve a wide circulation. 


Life Scenes of the Messiah. By Rey. Rurvs W. Crarx. Boston: 
John P. Jewett & Co., 1855. — Printed and published in an unexception- 
able manner, we have here twenty-five sermons from the pen of a divine 
of established reputation. They are well written, and present the ortho- 
dox idea of the subjects of which they treat with much force. 


The Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany. January.— A new 
volume commences with this number. Our limits will not allow us to 
give more than the list of contents, which are: —I. Auguste de Gerando; 
II. Kanzas and Nebraska; III. The Lessons of Hypatia; IV. Life and 
Character of Rev. Sylvester Judd; V. Curtis’s History of the Constitution 
of the United States; VI. Poetry, The McLean Asylum; VII. A Roman 
Beatification ; VIII. Norton on the Internal Evidences; IX. Notices of 
Recent Publications ; X. Intelligence. 


The Od Force: Letters on a Newly Discovered Power in Nature, and 
its Relation to Magnetism, Electricity, Heat, and Light. By Baron Von 
Reicuensacn. Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co. — These interesting specula- 
tions are translated by Dr. J. George Guenther from the German, in 
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which language they made a deep sensation on their first appearance. 
They treat of a new power of nature recently discovered, though akin to 
many already explored, and form an interesting theme for philosophical 
consideration. ‘To those interested in the subject of the ‘ Spirit-Rappings,’ 
this book will be valuable. 


The Poetical Works of Thomas Hood. Edited by Eres Sarcrnt. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — The want of a complete edition of the 
British Poets at a reasonable price has been fully met in the series now 
publishing by Phillips, Sampson, & Co. For excellence of typography, 
and all the particulars of the bookmaker’s art, we know of no better serial 
issue of the kind. Of the editorial supervision of Mr. Sargent, too much 
cannot be said in its praise. The volume before us is one of the most 
welcome yet issued, not only from the inherent merit of Hood’s produc- 
tions, but from the fact that no complete collection of them has before 
appeared. Hood has written some of the most humorous as weli as the 
most pathetic lines in the language. But, while ‘The Dream of Eugene 
Aram,’ the ‘ Bridge of Sighs,’ and the ‘ Song of the Shirt,’ have found a 
world-wide reputation, hosts of readers have never seen many effusions 
from his pen that justly entitle him to rank with the true poets of all time. 
The history of few poets furnish more food for reflection than that of 
‘ poor Tom Hood,’ and his name will live as long as humanity. A finely 
engraved likeness adorns the work; and a biographical sketch, from the 
pen of the accomplished editor, adds value to this acceptable undertaking. 


Laconia ; or, Legends of the White Mountains and Merry Meeting Bay. 
By an Oxp Mountaineer. Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co.— These legends 
of the old Granite State are chiefly founded upon actual historic facts, and 
present graphic pictures of the early history of that State. To New 
Hampshire’s sons and daughters they must possess a peculiar charm, and 
they cannot fail to be of general interest. 


History of a Zoological Temperance Convention, held in Central Africa, 
in 1847. By Epwarp Hircacocx, D.D., LL.D., President of Amherst 
College. Boston: Nathaniel Noyes. —This is an attempt to convey, in 
the form of fable, an excellent moral on the subject of temperance. A 
convention of the brute creation is called and organized, speeches are 
made, and business is transacted, as if by members of the human family. 
The idea is a good one, and carried out in a pleasing manner. Parents 
would do well in placing this in the hands of their children. 


The Monthly Religious Magazine. —Rev. F. D. Huntincton is the 
editor of this monthly, which is one of the ablest and highest-toned theo- 
logical publications of the day. 


Littell’s Living Age publishes the best articles from pens upon the 


Eastern Question, and also gives a comprehensive digest of transatlantic 
literature. 








AN APPEAL FOR HELP. 


In looking over our books, we find about $2000 due us. Some sub- 
scriptions extend back for years. We urgently ask our friends to pay up 
the amount due. We need it very much. We are obliged to spend many 
precious hours in asking for aid that we would be glad to spend in provid- 
ing for Discharged Prisoners, and in visiting the courts and jails. Do 
not wait for a personal call, nor for an agent. We have been compelled 
to pay twenty-five cents on a dollar for collecting: we need every cent. 
We do not suppose there is intentional injustice ; but the smallness of the 
amount is overlooked. We need every cent immediately. It must be 
remembered that we have no salary for our labors; that we freely give 
all our time. 

It is often said that many are willing to give. We admit it, and we 
feel grateful to the friends of the cause; but then it is very seldom that 
any one gives without being asked. It is the very time that we are ob- 
liged to give in this way that we need for other duties. The Jail, the 
Court, are all opened to us. We want time to see the criminal, and to 
save him. We need time for our literary labors also. We have no agents 
out to speak for us. We earnestly hope, therefore, that all our subscribers 
will send in their dues at once. We forward the bills in the present 
number to January, 1856. 


LEGISLATURE OF Massacnusetts. — The subject of a State Prison In- 
spector for Massachusetts will come up before the present session ; the 


question of Capital Punishment, an Asylum for Inebriates, and a Reform 
School for Girls. 


Crimes or 1854.— Six hundred and eighty-two murders. Eighty-four 
persons executed. In New York alone, there were seventy-four murders, 
and seven executions. In California, sixty-four murders, and fifteen 
executions. 


Foxroro’, Mass. — We spent a very pleasant Sabbath in this town. 
The Rev. Lucius Holmes, pastor of the Universalist Church, opened his 
pulpit freely to us as he does to all the Reformers of the day. We spoke 
twice to very attentive audiences. In the evening, the Rev. Mr. Stevens, 
the pastor of the Unitarian Society in Mansfield, took part in the services. 
A contribution of twenty-five dollars was taken up, and the friends of the 
cause made up the amount to forty dollars. Mr. Holmes did every thing 
he could to render our visit agreeable, and we consider him one of the 
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firmest friends of our cause. While in Foxboro’, we visited the Union 
Straw Works, the largest establishment of the kind in the world. A large 
number of females find profitable employment there in making bonnets and 
hats. The proprietors very politely showed us the works, and also con- 
tributed to our cause. In our next number we intend to give some account 


' of this immense factory, and also to give a more particular account of the 


aid rendered us in Foxboro’. 


Anti-Stavery Lecrures.— A very popular course of lectures is now 
being delivered in Boston. Weekly there are about twenty-five hundred 
persons of all parties and sects who come together to hear. The following 
gentlemen have already spoken : — Hon. Charles Upham, of Salem; sub- 
ject, The Constitution: with a poem by Rev. John Pierpont. Ton. 8. P. 
Chase, of Ohio; subject, The Church and State regarding Slavery. John 
P. Hale; subject, Trial by Jury. Wendell Phillips; subject, The Slave 
Power. Cassius M. Clay; subject, Southern Views of Slavery. Horace 
Greeley; subject, Labor andSlavery. Rev. Henry Ward Beecher; subject, 
The Worth of Man. Hon. Mr. Eliot, of New Bedford ; subject, Defences 
of Slavery. 

Freperick Dove.ass has also given a Lecture on Slavery, assisted by 
the Hutchinsons. 


Lowe t Institute. — Twelve lectures by James Russell Lowell; subject, 
Poetry. 


Orpination. — Rey. Wm. G. Scandlin was ordained in the Hollis-street 
Church, as a Minister-at-Large in Boston. Sermon by Rev. Ezra S. 
Gannet, D.D., from Deut. xxix. 29. 


Wantep. — The sixth Report of the Prison Discipline Society. Also, 
a work entitled ‘ Hanging not Punishment Enough.’ 


Report ror January. — Visited one hundred families. Visited the 
prison twenty times. Affurded pecuniary aid to families of prisoners. 
Distributed in the prison a large number of tracts on Temperance, Phre- 
nology, &e. Delivered Discourses on the subject of Prisons. 


Brypinc or Last Votumz.— The binding has been delayed in conse- 


quence of the failure of the binder. We hope to have the work ready in 
a month. 
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firmest friends of our cause. While in Foxboro’, we visited the Union 
Straw Works, the largest establishment of the kind in the world. A large 
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hats. The proprietors very politely showed us the works, and also con- 
tributed to our cause. In our next number we intend to give some account 


of this immense factory, and also to give a more particular account of the 
aid rendered us in Foxboro’. 


Anti-Stavery Lectures. — A very popular course of lectures is now 
being delivered in Boston. Weekly there are about twenty-five hundred 
persons of all parties and sects who come together to hear. The following 
gentlemen have already spoken : — Hon. Charles Upham, of Salem; sub- 
ject, The Constitution: with a poem by Rey. John Pierpont. Hon. 8. P. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. E. Baxer, Williamsburgh, N. Y.— We are truly grateful to him 
for his frequent contributions. 

Rev. T. S: Stone, Boston. — We shall be glad to insert some of his 
excellent sermon on Crime. 

Amos Pitissury, Albany Penitentiary, N.Y.— We are again indebted 
to this gentleman for his generosity, and for his valuable Report. Will 
he send us the first Report of his excellent institution ? 


DONATIONS. 


Adam W. Thaxter, jun., Boston . . $15.00 William B. Reynolds, Boston 
William W. Ropes, » «+ 15.00 Henry Lyon, 
Rey. Thomas Starr King, ‘ss oe James Read, 
W. W. Goddard, . . 10.00 | G. W. Lyman, 
C. H. Parker, ‘ . . 10.00 H. B. Bent, 
Moses Hunt, , —. oo Nahum Jones, 

. M. Chandler, - - 1.00 | Joseph Cotton, 
B. A. Gould, ), . . 6.00 | J. C. Howe, 
N. A. Goddard, . + aa 8. C. Thwing, 
B. 8. Stacy, + aa John Field, 
N. I. Bowditch, - . 10,00 | Chester Guild, 
Samuel Johnson, + ae F. Alger, 
M. 8. Foster, ‘ = . C. H. Peaseley, 
Francis Curtis, — ; Fletcher W ebster, 
Mrs. Anna Root, es ‘ Wm. H. Boardman (to assist priso- 
B. Guild, a t ners from the Jail) ‘ 
Stephen Bowman, ; — d Collection in Rev. Mr. Miner's Church 
P. Parker, — ‘ | Samuel A. Walker, Brookline 
C. O. Whitmore, — . Charles Stearns, jun., ,, 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, ; ar John Williams, Chelsea 
Elisha Atkins, —" . Rev. Mr. Ritchie, Roxbury 
Samuel D. Crane, — . Alden Simpson, Charlestown 
G. H. Kuhn, _ . Edmund Wright, Dorchester 
D. W. Williams, . » . Mrs. Edmund Wright, ,, 
Timothy T. Sawyer, : 8 00 | Charles Hood, 
Addison Gage, . 4 . Charles Forster, Charlestown 


RECEIPTS TO JANUARY, 1855. 


R. D. Farris, South Yarmouth, $2.00 . ; . ‘ : ‘ : ' pays to Mar. 
D. Torrey, South Scituate, 2.00 . : . ; ° ° ° , Aug. 
Alden Sampson, Charlestown, 2.00. , ‘ , ° . . : , Jan. 
Lucius Smith, E. Bethel, Vt., 2.00 ‘ : ; ‘ ‘ : . , , July, 
T. P. Simpson, Boston, 2. 00” ; 2 : : ‘ ‘ ; . , ‘ Jan. 
W. E. Coffin, -~ sae ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : . . ‘ . June, 
Dr. Bartlett, Roxbury, 2.00 ‘ ° ‘ ° ° ‘ , , ‘ ° Sept. 
D. B. Morey, Boston, 8.00. ‘ i . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ . Mar. 
Calvin Towner, Sharon, 2.25 : ‘ . ‘ ° , , ‘ Sept. 
Nancy Beckwith, New Hartford, Ct., 2.00 . ‘ ; . e , ; Ju® 
Esther Howe, Cambridge, 2.00. . ; ° . . ‘ : - Sept. 
Oliver Hastings, ,, 2.00 . . ‘ ‘ ‘ : . : ‘ P Ser 
W. G. Stearns, ,, 200 . : . : ‘ . a ‘ ‘ Se; .. 
Charles Stearns, Brookline, 2.00 . ° : ‘ ‘ ° ‘ : ° . Sept. 
Marshall Stearns, ~ 2.00 . , ; : : - ; . . ‘ Sept. 
Rey. Mr. Stone, Boston, 2.00 _.. a. x ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ , . Sept. 
Rev. Mr. Ritchie, Roxbury, 2.00 . ‘ ‘ . ‘ ° ° ‘ . Sept. 
Alonzo Smith, Manchester, N.H., 2. 00 , ‘ , ; ° . , Sept. 
Dr. Bowditch, Boston, 2.00 . . ‘ . ; . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ Mar. 
Joseph Eveleth, ,, 4.00 . , : ‘ : . ° ° ‘ ‘ ° July, 
G. Bemis, 2.00 . ° . ° ; ; , , ; , Jan. 
Caleb Newcomb, Salem, 2.00 ‘ ; : ‘ , : : ; Sept. 
Richard Urann, Dorchester, 2.00 . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ ; ‘ Sept. 


Note. — When subscribers send in any amount over their actual subscription, it will be 
placed in the list of donations. 








